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Some Favorite Cottons: 
Lily Mercerized Pearl Cotton and Floss, Art. 
114. Pearl Cotton in sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20, 
and Six Strand Floss; 80 different fast col- 
ors in 1-pound cones and 2-ounce tubes. 
Lily Cotton Warp Yarn, Art. 314, in a wide 
range of sizes. 1-lb. cones and 2-oz tubes. 
Lily Carpet Warp, Art. 414, 800-yard tubes 
in Natural, White and Colors. 
Lily Rug Filler, Art.614, Natural, White and 
14 boil-proof colors. 
Lily Three Strand, Art.'714, Soft Twist. 1-lb. 
cones and 2-oz. tubes in 29 fast colors. 
Lily Navy Cord, Art. 1114, 250-yard balls 
for knotting belts, purses and other novelty 


items. 

Wools: 
Lily Weaving Wool, Art. 110, 2-oz. skeins 
in 41 different colors. 
Lily Sportswear Worsted, Art. 120. 2-oz 
skeins, anti-shrink yarn in 20 different 
colors. 
Lily Knitting Worsted, Art. 130. 2-oz skeins, 
anti-shrink yarn in 14 different colors. 


Linens: 
Lily Linen Warp Yarns, Art. 107. 2-oz. tubes 
and 1-lb. cones in 20 fast colors. 
Lily Linen Weft Yarns, Art. 207. 2-oz. tubes 
and 1-lb. cones in 20 fast colors. 


Metallics: 


Gold, Silver and Copper in guimpe or 1/64, 
in 2-oz. tubes. Art. 305. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Handweaving Dept.B, SHELBY, N. C. 
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Good Design In Furniture 


by Ed Dupuy 






Waar IS GOOD DESIGN? That is a difficult question and it has been 
a major problem for craftsmen as long as men have worked with their 
hands toward even a small degree of perfection. Today the answers 
to that question may often seem as remote as ever, especially in the 
field of furniture, but there are some few answers that seem to be 
valuable. Frequently poorly designed pieces are made simply because 
the craftsman does not take the time and trouble beforehand to 
determine what he is really trying to do and whether the project 
will result in an article of usefulness and beauty, or whether 
it will be just another waste of good material and effort. | 
Although it is impossible to set down a complete formula for a 
furniture design that will always produce pleasing results, there 
are a few basic principles that nearly always apply, and they 
will go a long way towards achieving sound and satisfying design if 
they are used as a working basis. 






























First is the principle of sound construction, without which any 
piece of furniture falls far short of good design. A basic knowledge 
of joinery is necessary in determining the use of proper joints in 
the proper places; the size of the various parts must be determined 
by the strength of the wood used and the expected load-weight; 
proper tolerances must be allowed for normal expansion and contract- 
ion of the wood to prevent splitting; the natural tendency of warp- 
age must be overcome by the use of battens, rails, aprons, etc. 

The new waterproof glues of today leave no excuse for weak glue- 
joints; screws and other fastening devices must be utilized for 
maximum strength. 





Second, and just as important as sound construction is ee 
practicality, or whether the piece is designed for practical purposes 
and can be put to its intended use. A newer word often used in this 
regard is “ functional.” For instance, a well designed chair must 
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MR. DUPUY GIVES THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION ABOUT SOME OF HIS WORK 


, ABOVE: 


The Hepplewhite drop-leaf dining table shown is made of solid 
cherry with white holly inlay on the legs and end aprons. It has 
eight legs for extra stability and facility in seating eight people 
comfortably and 10 if necessary, Two battens under each leaf insure 
against warpage and the top finish is heat and liquid resistant, 
hand rubbed to a soft sheen. Table measures 24" by 48“ closed, 
48" by 72” open, and is 30" in height. 

The chair is an exact copy of a Chippendale ladder-back and has 
all the “ musts” of a good piece of furniture---comfort, beauty and 
strength. The back is fully hand-carved and the seat is hair-filled 
on a removable frame for convenience in re-covering. There are 26 
mortise and tenon joints and two dovetail joints in the chair. 

The natural color of the cherry in both pieces is emphasized 
by the clear finish which hides none of the inherent beauty and 
grain of the wood. 


8 THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN BY MR. DuPuy. 
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be reasonably comfortable as well as strong; likewise, a dining table 
of good design must seat its given capacity of persons without the 
inconvenience of any person being seated in front of a table leg. 
Selections of materials also contribute to or affect the practicabil- 
ity of furniture. Harder woods should be used for parts subject t 
wear, such as drawer sides and guides. The matching of woods for 
grain and color is of utmost importance, especially in tops and 
other surfaces which are prominent in the finished piece. 


The third basic principle of beauty of form and finish demands that 
the piece of furniture 
be pleasing to see 
and touch. Surface 
decorations such as 
inlay or carving 
should be kept plain 
and subdued if used 

at all, since nothing 
is quite so beautiful 
as the natural color 
and figure of the 

wood itself, rubbe 

and polished until 
glows. Failure to keep 
both pattern and 
construction as 

simple as possible 
often results in poor 
design. Plain and 
simple lines where- 
ever possible are 
always in good taste 
and usually make a much more attractive piece, as well as being much 
less complicated to construct. 














The value of a good finish cannot be over-emphasized since many 
a fine piece of craftsmanship has been spoiled by a poor finish. High 
gloss or shiny finishes are to be avoided, and it is not the quantity 
of coats that count, but how well each is applied and rubbed smoot. 
afterwards. 


The proper selection and application of hardware, such as hinges, 
drawer pulls and other fittings, is of prime importance and should 
be in keeping with the design of the piece as well as with the wood 
used. For example, a heavy handle of hand-wrought iron would be 























extremely out of place on a mahogany lowboy, but might be quite 
, Proper on an Early American blanket chest of pine. 
Meny other things can affect the design of a piece of furniture, 
but the basic ones of sound construction, practicality, and beauty 
of form and finish go together and are basic requirements for 
eo design in furniture. 


THE AUTHOR: Eowarpo L. Dupuy JR.. HAS BEEN A MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN 


HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD MANY YEARS AND IS A PAST-PRES IDENT OF THAT 


ORGANIZATION. FORMERLY, HIS WORKSHOP WAS IN THE VILLAGE OF BLACK 


t MOUNTAIN, N.C.; NOW HE IS IN THE COUNTRY NEARBY, HAVING BUILT A 
- HOME AND NEW SHOP, CALLED THE VILLAGE WORKSHOP. He is A REAL 
MASTER IN FINE CABINET WORK. 
* > Ty . . t 
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“keep them working” 


by Floyd Downs * 


FORTY-EIGHT OF THE NATION’S fifty-three governors gathered 

in Gatlinburg, Tenn., for their annual conference in Oct. 
They came with bulging portfolios of work to be done, but the 
people of Gatlinburg planned too many varied and interesting events 
for these men to get much work accomplished, 

One event was the Handcrafters’ Show staged most effectively 
on the lawn and in the Health Center of Pi Beta Phi School. 

The Show was in keeping with the ideas of Gov. Sid McMath of 
Arkansas who presented an excellent plan of how handicrafts can 
play a part in a state welfare program. He presented his views 
during the business session on social security and welfare. 

Gov. McMath believes that the states would be wise to promote 
a program of handicrafts for all who might wish to participate, 
but especially for those nearing retirement age. Such a program 
would not only serve to stimulate a broadened interest among 
older people, but it would also prevent mental and physical 7 
deterioration among that group. 











The Governor from Arkansas went on to make the following points: 


The development of skills and proficiencies among adults would 
not only produce happier individuals, but would also provide extra 
income for craftsmen and keep them free of the state’s welfare 
program. When people are busy, they are happy; and when they are 
earning, the state’s welfare funds are not taxed. 

Work is often called the “curse of Adam." No greater mistake 
can be made than to call work a curse. Work is the greatest bless- 
ing life can give. The unemployed, whether they be rich or poor, 
are miserable. Any funds that a state appropriates for a handicraft 
program will be well spent and to good advantage. Such a program 
would result in many of our older people being able “to pull their 
own weight.” This would keep them happy and useful. 

Our twentieth-century economic planners have promoted a great ® 
fallacy-- the notion that excessive leisure appeals to people. Tha 
is not true. We now have an increasing number of people who have 
been busy and active throughout their lifetime coming to the age of 
sixty-five in good health. They do not want to be chopped off at 
their sixty-fifth birthday. It is absurd to limit a person’s 
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usefulness to birthdays. Such a scheme can never bring any good to 
the sum total of human happiness. 


Gov. McMath’s comments did not evoke a lengthy discussion, but 
were acknowledged with considerable enthusiasm by other members of 
the conference. On talking with the governor after the session 
adjourned, he again expressed his thoughts very clearly and talked 
enthusiastically about the idea. A program of this nature may be 
submitted to the Arkansas legislature during McMath’s administration. 

The first state to adopt such a program will be establishing for 
its older citizens a program that will prevent idleness and boredom 
s their latter years and bring profit and pleasure both to the 
individual and the state. ))))) 








Governors See Crafts 


by Kennedy McDonald 


THE GOVERNORS of the different states, who held their e 
annual conference at Gatlinburg this year, took time 


enough off from their politicking to enjoy the handicraft show yr: 
staged for their benefit. Their grumbling among themselves and (7) 
at the Federal Government stopped once they were inside the show Wwe 
and their interest was captured by the many craftsmen working VA, 


there. Almost all the local crafts were well represented. 

Great interest was aroused among the local population by the 
exhibit, for many of the people of Gatlinburg had never taken the inl 
time to visit the Craftsman’s Fair when it was held here. Because . 
local craftsmen were used to a large extent, a more personal +! 


interest was felt by many. Forty-seven craftsmen entered over 200 * 

items in the special exhibit that was held in addition to the *: 

demonstrations, and many people here learned for the first time the 0) 
th 


amount of material being produced in their own front yard. 

The show was a colorful affair, with demonstrators working under 
small tents and gaily striped umbrellas on the Pi Beta Phi green. 
No admission was charged and spectators seemed to be less demanain 
on the demonstrators than at the Fair. 

Because of the deep interest of local people as well as of 
tourists, craft shows of this type may be a definite form of 
activity that can be used in many communities to stimulate interest 
in the crafts of our area. ))))) 


THE AUTHOR: MR. MCDONALD IS A POTTER IN GATLINBURG AND HAS A SHOP 
THERE. HE SERVED AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE WHICH ARRANGED THE 
CRAFT SHOW DURING THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. 


Pied 
Cherokee Fair 


PRIZES AMOUNTING TO ALMOST $1000 were distributed to Cheroke 
Craftsmen during the annual Indian Fair held this fall at & 4 
Cherokee, N.C. The prize money came from profits made at the 
pageant, “ UNTO THESE HILLS" produced there during the summer. 
Many of the prizes were given for new and original use of 
traditional materials. Many highly creative craft pieces emerged as 


a result of this competition. ))))) 





Amy Woodruff 


goes to South America 


* AMY L. WOODRUFF, former Director of the Craft 
Education Program of the Southern Highland 

Handicraft Guild, has accepted a position with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs to teach handicrafts 
to teachers in South American countries. She will be 
gone for at least two years and will do most of her 
traveling by air since she has so many lands to cover. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Miss Woodruff has had wide 
experience teaching crafts in various schools. She has 
also worked for several years in the Craft Education 
Program of the Guild with adult craft groups.))))) 
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FIRST HONORARY LIFE MEMBER OF GUILD 





Mrs. Conley Honored 


MRS. EMMA CONLEY became an Honorary Life Member of the * 
Guild at its fall meeting, the first craftsman to be so 
honored. In presenting her the certificate of membership, Miss 
Lucy Morgan, Director of the Penland School of Handicrafts, told 
of how Mrs. Conley was born and reared on Cane Creek above Bakers- 
ville, N.C., Miss Morgan continued:: 

“Her family was self-sustaining to an unusual degree for several 
generations, and the women were exceptionally fine craftsmen. Mrs. 
Conley has trunks full of coverlets, rare dimity and honeycomb-weave 
white counterpanes, blankets, linens, and knitted lace done by former 
generations. The yarns in the coverlets and blankets were sheared 
from their own sheep, carded and spun by hand, and dyed with 
vegetable dyes. 

Mrs. Conley married one of our neighbors and came to Penland to 
live during the early days of Penland craft activities. She has 
taught carding and spinning of flax, wool, cotton, rabbit fur, and 
dog’s hair. In addition she has taught vegetable dyeing. ¢ 

Because Mrs.-Conley still works at the rare crafts of carding 
and spinning, as well as weaving, she is probably one of the most 
photographed persons in Mitchell County. Many popular magazines 
have used her pictures. A nephew of hers startled his buddies one 
night in Honolulu during the last war by leaping to his feet and 
shouting, “Hey! That’s my Aunt Emma,” as a movie short was shown 
in which Mrs. Conley was pictured. 

She has been invited by various organizations to demonstrate 
her skill. Her first trip to Asheville was to appear before the 
American Association of University Women. She has demonstrated at 
every Craftsman’s Fair. Last year she was invited to go to the State 
Fair at Raleigh. The car she went in was a remarkable sight, piled 
high with iron kettle, brass kettle, broom sage, hickory bark, 
rhododendron leaves, ‘stinkin’ Willie,” smartweed and the various 
materials to go into the dye pot in Raleigh. She was photographed 
night and day and was honored in various ways, including a visit 
to the governor’s mansion to meet the governor and his wife” )})) s 

For a picture of Mrs. Conley, please turn to the front 
cover of this issue. This picture of Mrs. Conley and 
a young craftsman-in-the-making was taken at a Fair. 
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BOOKS 


IAN ART OF THE AMERICAS, Le Roy H. Appleton, Scribners, New York, 
N.Y., 280 pages, $15. 





THE SLIGHTING of the American Indian as an artist and craftsman 
a is rather remarkable in view of the recent widespread interest 
in primitive art. In bringing together samples of the art of more 
than 100 Indian tribes of North, Central and South America, Mr. 
Appleton has helped remedy this neglect. Indian Art of the Americas 
will undoubtedly have a wide influence in awakening us moderns to an 
appreciation of the great heritage left by the “first Americans.” 

Craftsmen and artists in almost every field will find the colored 
illustrations stimulating. The author is an expert designer and 
illustrator, and he has done an excellent job in placing a vast 
amount of material into the available space. Many of his drawings 
are done in such a way that the basic design is pointed up most 
helpfully. 

Examples of weaving, pottery, basketry, embroidery, metalwork, 

ulpture, painting and manuscript writing are included in the 

dreds of individual reproductions. Anyone working in any of these 
fields will find much of interest. Weavers and metalworkers especially 
will be delighted at the examples of their crafts. 

Indian Art of the Americas is not just another book of Indian 
motifs and designs, as its name might imply. Mr. Appleton interprets 
Art in its broadest sense and includes not only 80 pages of colored 
pictures, but 200 pages of legends, songs and poetry in the words of 
the Indians themselves. This is an eminently wise arrangement, for 
only in the total setting of myths, legends and religious philosophy 
can the intricate designs be understood and appreciated. 

Although the advertising makes but little mention of the fact, the 
book is one of the best collections of myths and stories we have ever 
seen. The material is very sensitively edited in such a way that it 
is immediately available to anyone who reads or tells stories to 
groups, or who is interested in folklore. It is fascinating to see 

ow close in spirit many of the folktales in this book are to our 
mountain folk stories. 

The book itself is a work of art, but unfortunately the price 
is out of the reach of many craftsmen and story tellers, It will be 
a book of permanent enjoyment and interest to those individuals and 
libraries able to afford it. ))))) 
























THE PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, PENLAND, N.C., HAS BECOME AN 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR TRAINING CRAFTSMEN. THIS PICTURE TAKEN 
LAST SUMMER SHOWS MISS JEAN MACLEAN, New HAVEN, CONN.: Miss LAURA 
ATMAR, BRENHAM, TEXAS; LuCY MORGAN, DIRECTOR OF PENLAND: ALFREDO 
GUILLEN, LA Paz, BoLiviaA, AND Mrs. RAIL! SERASTE, HELSINKI, 





PENLAND: International Center 
THE PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS took on the air of a | 


little UN this summer when students from many parts of 

the world came there to study and to learn new skills that will 
be of use in their native lands. 

Craftsmen from Finland, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Panama and Canada have worked along- 
side students from 32 states and the District of Columbia during 
the past year. 

The largest group of foreign students was of Latin American & 
normal school teachers who came through the efforts of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. These young teachers not 
only learned new crafts, but they also brought with them an 
exhibit of the crafts of their own countries. This exhibit was 
a constant. attraction at the School during the summer months 





to 15 
j when hundreds of visitors thronged the campus to see the work that 
- was going on. 
Another student of unusual interest is Mrs. Raili Annikki Seraste 
of Helsinki, Finland, who is beginning her year of study in this 


~~ ountry by working at Penland. 
| Another interesting part of the Penland program during the past 
-_ * year was three benefit smorgasbords. Food was prepared by women of 


the community as well as by the school staff. Proceeds from the 
first smorgasbord went to buy a baby incubator for a three county 
area, the second went to the volunteer firemen of Spruce Pine, and 
| the third was used for the Penland building fund. 
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FOR MORE GUILD NEWS 


: a TURN TO PAGE 44 





ADVERTISEMENT 


& SONGS 
Sf ALL TIME 


1S AVAILABLE AGAIN! 


This book of folk songs, published by the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers, contains more than 70 of the finest selections 
available in folk music. 
BECAUSE OF ITS COMPACT SIZE. Songs of All Time |S AN IDEAL 
BOOK OF FOLK SONGS FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, CAMPS AND YOUTH 
ASSEMBLIES OF ANY SORT. THE LOW PRICE MAKES IT AVAILABLE TO 
ALMOST ANY GROUP. 


ingle copies - 30¢ 25 or more copies - 25¢ 
For larger quantities, write for quotation. 


Order postpaid from: 


COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS 
BOX 2000, COLLEGE STATION 
BEREA, KY. 
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...group of students, with others in their 


Community Problems class, 


Helped Arouse A Town to Action => 
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EDUCATION Grazia Combs, Editor 


@  Flood-Fighters! , ,....... 


owe MOUNTAIN YOUNG PEOPLE can make a significant contribution to 
their community provided there is a desire to do it, plus 
leadership and organization. For example, look at what happened at 
Olive Hill in northeastern Kentucky... 


Students at Erie Schnol slept peacefully in the dormitories, 
confident that all was well. Parents as well as older brothers and 
sisters had attended Erie. Since 1912 it had provided schooling for 
many who otherwise would never have had the opportunity. 

Some of the seniors who turned in at “lights out” on Sept. 20, 
1950, had been working on assignments for Community Problems class 
the next day. It was a newly introduced required course for them, 
and during the first few days of class they had planned out at 
least nine areas of community life they wanted to study. 

As they slept, Tygarts River roared out of its banks in a flash 

lood that swept through Olive Hill. Students awoke to find boats 
rowing down the main street of their home town. The post office 
had eighteen inches of water in its lobby, while many of the stores 
had four feet of silt-laden floodwater that ruined everything it 
touched. 

Many of the 2600 people in town found their places of work under 
mud. The brick plant suffered $200,000 damage from this and previous 
floods of the year. The garment factory gave no public estimates, but 
lost four days of work while clearing out the mud and debris. The 
croplands of the county suffered a million dollars’ damage. 

The first reactions were of horror, but then the damaged people 
showed their native courage and ability to “take it on the chin.” 
After that, however, an attitude of hopelessness settled over the 
town. Life would go on---it always had; and floods would come again 
---they always have. They bravely opened businesses again and 
scrubbed the mud out of their homes, but they fully expected that, 

e time, other floods would come. 

An immediate remark to the suggestion that something should be 

done was, “ Maybe the town can buy some pumps to pump the water from 
Fate accepted as unquestioningly 


o 


the stores when floods come. 
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18 
as the setting of the sun! 


The Students Start Work 

But high school seniors can think, do research and make their find- 
ings known in usable form. Their first job was to make the people of 
the community fully aware that something could be done to control @ 
floods and to arouse in them the hope and desire for protection fr 
flash floods in the future. The students began their work by using the 
Carter County Herald, the city council and personal conversations as 
ways of getting their message across to the whole community. 

As they worked, the seniors came to realize that before they could 
do anything effective they must know the facts, and then think clearly 
about all the implications of these facts. They appealed to Harry 
Schacter, founder of the Committee for Kentucky and an earlier speaker 
at Erie, for advice on how they should work. They read newspaper 
articles; they tried to reach the most nearly accurate of the varying 
estimates of damage; they interviewed store and home owners. 

Members of the class worked tirelessly in getting the facts from 
every source possible. The Weather Bureau gave information--- and 
encouragement. The weather station that the school operates for the 
Bureau proved to be a valuable source of information. Discussions 
with the city council brought out the close connection between the 
problems of flood control and water supply for the town. 





a 





Seek Estimate of Damage 

The class looked for those damages not usually considered, since 
they cannot be set down in dollars and cents. What happens to the 
morale of a people when they carry their children from their beds in 
the night and watch their homes fill with muddy river water? How can 
those who rent homes plead with the owners for repairs and improve- 
ments when more floods are likely to come? How much non-creative 
labor did the flood cost? How much was the standard of living lowered 
and health impaired? What happened to the city sewage system? How 
much danger did every citizen face in using city water that was 
inevitably contaminated? Or from using flooded wells before they were 
properly cleaned? 


Class Works With Other Groups 
The facts and ideas which the class gathered did not remain in 
classroom reports for they became an important part of the & 
cooperative effort to improve the situation. For example, the 
Rotary Club drew heavily from the store of findings compiled by the 
class to build a program of control and to create intelligent 
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19 
understanding among the adult populace. 


One of the greatest lessons that the seniors learned was that the 
whole problem of flood control is a regional rather than local one , 
and that many areas are involved in it. For example, the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers was on the job the day after the flood and in a public 

eeting made it plain that Olive Hill is just one of the many towns 


' d communities in the Tygarts and Little Sandy River drainage basin 


which suffer when high waters come. 

The class also learned that all areas of life are interrelated and 
suffer together from floods. County agents explained the damage done 
to croplands, and how the increase in frequency and severity of floods 
is directly related to loss of timberland and consequent soil erosion. 
A county official reported that more than $100,000 had been appro- 
priated for the improvement of county roads, but that most of it had 
to be used for repairs after the floods. The superintendent of schools 
reported 15,000 absences from school in the month of September, mostly 
due to high waters. Some of the very seniors who heard this report 
remembered that they had spent years away from their families because 
roads are not dependable. 

These seniors saw federal, state, county, city and civic agencies 
working together to solve a problem. And these fortunate students 
worked too. Final results are not yet determined, but the final 


oe will be theirs as well as the community’ s. 


This group of young citizens has learned that there are many 
capable agencies ready to act, but that they must depend on local 
people who believe that problems can be solved and who are willing to 
to pay the price in interest, initiative, hope, effort, and money. 

Not all the classes in Community Problems were as exciting as 
were those during the first few weeks, but that early experience 
helped the students gain valuable insight into the many areas of 
life: community government, alcohol, recreation, marriage and the 
family, crime, labor and industry, education and religion. It helped 
them face all these problems constructively, recognizing their own 
responsibility in each, and yet feeling their interdependence on 
other people and agencies. )))))) 


((((After the above article was already set in type, we received the 
following note from Mrs. Doris H. Steinburger, Supt. of Erie School: 


“On October 15 our city council opened bids for a dam 


J and reservoir construction project that should prevent 


future floods. There is no doubt that Mr. Schecter’s 
speeches, and our school's interest, were influential 
in getting this project under way.” ))))) 
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WORKCAMPERS AT PINE MOUNTAIN, Ky. 


SEVERAL DOZEN high school and college students were busy 

during the past summer in workcamps in various communities 
in the Southern Highlands. These young people contributed both 
their time and their living expenses. Some of the camps were at 
the following mountain communities: 


MAYLAND, The workcamp at Mayland, sponsored by the Friends 

TENNESSEE Service Committee, salvaged lumber from an abandoned @ a 
school house for use in the May C. Wharton Clinic 

which is being constructed in that Tennessee community. The Clinic 

is named for Dr. May C. Wharton, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., long a 

leader in securing better medical service for the Cumberland 

Plateau. 
Materials salvaged from the old school were used to start 

construction on the new clinic which is to be 34’x 80’. The 

people of Mayland are completing the unfinished portion of the 

bu ilding. 


BEVERLY, A group of cpllege-age workcampers conducted religious, 
KENTUCKY educational and recreational projects in the various 
centers of the Red Bird Mission of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church in and nearly Beverly, Ky., during the summer. 
This camp has become an annual event and enables the Mission to 
expand its work, especially among young people, during the summer. @ « 


PINE MOUNTAIN, The interracial workcamp at the Pine Mountain 
KENTUCKY Settlement School built a much needed equipment 
shed for the School, cleared the telephone line 

right of way over Pine Mountain, and helped in the religious and 
recreational work of the school during the several weeks it lasted. 
This group was sponsored by the Friends Service Committee. A 
similar group last summer put a new roof on the chapel at the 
School. ))))) 
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Meetings of Note 


¥ AN INCREASING NUMBER of one-day conferences, festivals and 
celebrations are bringing people of the Southern Highlands 
together for inspiration and action on the area level. 


ANNVILLE, Fifty-two representatives from private school and 
KENTUCKY church centers braved icy roads to meet at Annville 
Institute in early November. Speakers included 
P. F. Ayer, new Council Secretary. 

Definite plans were made at this meeting for a comprehensive 
survey of the existing needs of young people in the Eastern Ky. 
area. This survey will also include a report on the present 
facilities for meeting these needs. 

Action was also taken towards further unifying the programs of 
the various agencies working with youth in the Highlands. 

The Rev. John Bischoff was elected president of the group for 

he next year. 


BURRVILLE The 24th annual Cumberland Plateau Rural Community 
TENNESSEE Conference brought together 72 rural community 


leaders from eight Plateau counties. Representatives 


of almost every phase of community life were represented. 

Dr. Rapkin of Hiwassee College challenged the group to live 
creatively” in the work of making clear the religious implications 
and possibilities of rural living. 

The Rev. William Wolfe, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., was elected 
chairman of the group for the coming year. The meeting will be 
held in Pikeville, Tenn., next year. 


“é 


BARBOURVILLE, More than 15,000 people crowded Barbourville in 
KENTUCKY mid-October to take part in the Daniel Boone 
Festival. More than a score of Cherokee Indians 
from North Carolina helped lend color to the celebration. The two- 
q ay festival included blowgun and archery contests, square dancing, 
and a mock Indian raid on the Courthouse square. 
The festival ended with an historical pageant written by Dr. Karl 
Bleyl and directed by William B. Merrell and James Steck, all of 
the Union College faculty. ))))) 
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An Open Letter,- 


THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS has for many years 
worked steadily to achieve united and effective action by many 
individuals and institutions in the interests of an area and 
its people. 

‘This area, called variously, in whole or in part, The 
Southern Mountain Region, The Southern Highlands, Appalachia, 
The Cumberlands, The Cumberland Plateau, The Smokies, and many 
other fanciful, yet meaningful names, and activated by those of 
us who live in it, together with others who know it and love it, 
too, has a two-fold obligation: 


It 
songs, 
people 
of the 

In 
selves 
honest 


must share the best of its traditions, its folk tales and 
its crafts, its natural resources, the independence of its 
and their ideals, and its youth, not only with all parts 
area, but with all America as well. 

addition, however, we of the area must also examine our- 
and our institutions, our resources and our customs, with 
care, so that we can identify and effectively meet current 


needs and problems. 


It seems to me that we must proceed at once in three major 


areas. 


First, we must re-emphasize personal and institutional 
cooperation within the area through regional conferences, active 
committees, the annual conference in Gatlinburg, exchange services 
of programs and personnel. Friendships long taken for granted | 
can but wane. 

On November 3, the private schools of Eastern Kentucky met as 
a regional Council group and established two committees: one to 
study interchange of information and the integration of field 





MR. AND MRS. P. F. AYER. Mr. AYER IS THE NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ath 
THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS. 
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work and publicity relating to services and admissions; the second 

is to examine closely the needs now being met and to explore other 
needs not being adequately served. 

On September ,29, the Health Committee met and planned a nutrition 
project for one-room schools and voted aid to a rural dental ~ 
project. On October 4, a small group met in Hazard to discuss $ y 
Council policy and procedure. The Committee for the February 
Conference is stirring. These instances are only examples of what 
the Council can and should be doing. 

In the second place, the Council must be aggressively active.in 
a search for expanded membership, eventhough membership for a 
numerical record is not the goal. There are several forms of 
membership at the moment. There are the subscribers to this 
magazine, Mountain Life & Work. The number of these is already on 
the increase, due to the excellent work of Mr. Charles Drake, 
managing editor, who has given this part of the work of the Council 
an eye and mind appeal to many people over a much wider area than 
the Southern Mountains alone. The goal of the moment is 5000 paid 
subscribers. 

The second group of members comprise the main body of the 
Council. These are not only teachers, ministers, doctors and 
professional people of many interests, but they are also laymen 
who have a vision for this area. It seems to me that the Council 4 
should seek to include in this group every individual with a 
personal commitment to the future of the region. It seems to me, 
too, that the Council should not encourage increased membership 
except on such terms of understanding and fellowship. It has been 
proposed, and I think it is a good plan, that honorary membership 
be granted at the annual Conference to outstanding lay leaders, 
nominated for such honor in recognition of years of unselfish 
and persistent work for their neighbors and friends. 

In addition to these two sorts of members, there are the 
sustaining members, individuals who give of their means beyond 





a 





the usual membership fee in order that they might promote the 
cause. Then there are the institutional members within the area, } 
These are schools, associations, boards, pther conferences and | 


Councils which join forces in this group effort for the same 
reasons that individual members enroll. Every effort must be 
made to include all such institutions. 

There is one additional group: it consists of individuals and 
agencies, Foundations and Trusts which help to maintain this 
work in rocognition of its essential contribution to education, 





& 





health, spirit and culture within the whole social structure. 

It should be said here that the Council is solvent--in the 
black. It is not operating under a fiscal deficit and it is not 
burdened with unsound optimisms from the past. It is solvent by 
virtue of the careful management of its Administrative Board 

d Miss Florence Goodell, who has just retired as Executive 
Secretary. This care has meant, within recent years, a somewhat 
restricted program. The Council is therefore seeking finances 
for expanded present and future action. 

The future Program of the Council depends upon many factors, 
of course: program, active membership participation and leader- 
ship, as well as finances. These four factors cannot be stated 
in order of importance, because they must exist simultaneously. 
I know, however, that active participation by large numbers of 
individual members is essential to the other three. I know also 
that money will be made available for a program of importance. 

This brings us to the third thing which we must be about, and 
at once. As a Council made up of active members, we must re- 
examine our whole program, exclude and include, reshape and 
restate our policies and goals, and announce our program widely. 
To this end, and as Executive Secretary, I ernestly solicit your 


ssistance. 


@::: efforts, your advice and, of course, your financial 


First: Acquaintance and interaction. 
Second: Membership and funds. 


Third: But not least, clarification of purpose and program. 


The address is: 
Box 2000 
Berea College 
Berea, Ky. 


Sincerely, 


4s AMY il 


/ 


& P. F. Ayer “ 
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EpwIin WHITE HAS WORKED AS A MINISTER AND COMMUNITY LEADER IN THE @) 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. IN THIS ARTICLE HE 
COMES AS CLOSE AS ANYONE WE HAVE READ TO SUMMING UP THE 


Religious Ideals In the Highlands 





( PART ONE ) 


by Edwin White 


THERE IS NO typical mountaineer or group of mountaineers 

whom we may study and report on. Almost anything that we 
may say about the religious attitudes and ideals of the Southern 
Highlands cannot help being untrue concerning a considerable sequent ) 
of the population. 

We may say that the mountain man is conservative and literalistic 
in religion, but I often recall my old friend Cap, a former miner 
who lived in an isolated community. He received back numbers of the 
Christian Century with eager interest and shocked his neighbors by 
refusing to believe that God would ever damn anyone in eternal fire. 

We can say that all mountain people instinctively respect 
religion and the church, but every now and then I think of that 
good-looking and able young educator to whom I was introduced at 
our rural community conference. He held out his hand with cordial 
friendliness until our introducer added that I was a minister. With 
something like disgust, he turned on his heels and said, “So you 
tell them just what to do!” He got away so fast that I doubt if 
he heard my reply that I was not that kind of minister. 

Moreover, attitudes and ideals are changing. The boy who has 
had the guidance of a good Smith-Hughes teacher of agriculture and 
has participated in the program of the Future Farmers of America 4 
may still talk of religion in the accepted terms and still sing 
the same songs about heaven, but he has a very different idea from 
the old folks as to what the good life is. There are also many new 
MOUNTAIN PREACHER,” A PORTRAIT BY ED DuPuy, BLACK MOUNTAIN.N.C. >> 
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28 
religious movements in the Mountains and of the most diverse kinds, 


TI 
so that the picture is rapidly changing. o 
Nevertheless, there is perhaps something that can be called a ” 


common body of generally felt attitudes and generally accepted ideas 
that can be characterized as follows: © 
U 


RELIGION PERMEATES THE MOUNTAINS. It is impossible to escape the 
fact that there is an underlying and all-prevading tradition of 





religion in the Highlands. Possibly it is true everywhere, as has 7 
been frequently suggested, that everyone is naturally religious. a 
If so, I confess I have sojourned in some places where it was not 

apparent. But no one could be in the mountain country any length - 
of time without seeing that religion plays a chief role in the “ 
life of the people. To most mountain people, God is very real and t 
an actual factor in life. Angels, and indeed devils, have a positive t 
existence. The picture found in countless little mountain homes--- t 
a hovering angel solicitously guarding two lovely children who are a 
playing all unconcerned on the edge of a precipice---reveals a view 
of life actually held in those’ homes. ‘ 


Religion is a natural subject of conversation in the Mountains, 
almost as natural as the weather. People talk about it readily and 
with interest. It is the natural thing to sing hymns when a crowd 
gets together. Almost everyone likes them. Even those who cannot © 
sing like to hear them. The men who foregather on the store porch 





to spend hours discussing women, baseball and foxhounds, are just : 

as likely to discuss religion. ‘ 
It is a troubling fact, however, that not much of the talk about 

religion has anything to do with applying it to daily life; nearly 5 

all of it is about doctrines, about the questions of the inter- . 

pretation of the Bible, about the future, about heaven and hell. . 
Bible characters and stories are real to people in a way that t 


would amaze sophisticated sections of our country. In my earliest 
days on the Cumberland Plateau, friends took me for a drive to 
enjoy the beauties of the countryside. We came to a place where 
men were making sorghum. Of course, we got out. It was my first 
experience of sorghum making. 

The man who was tending the fire in the little rock furnace 
was very friendly. We remarked on how hot his fire was. As 
simply as if he had been passing the time of day, he replied: 

“Yes. I don’t see how the fire into which they put the Hebrew 
children could have been hotter than that, though it does say 
that it was heated seven times hotter than usual.” 

It took me a little while to recover my balance. Out there in 
the autumn glory of the Tennessee hills, those young Hebrews 





29 
in ancient Babylon were companions of the sorghum maker’ s mind. 
They were probably much more real to him than the famous people 
of the contemporary world or the officials who were governing his 
state. 

The people of the Bible are discussed as if they are contem- 

) ou". Abraham, Isaac and Jacob seem almost like neighbors. It 
s not hard for mountain men to understand their experiences; 
they are talked about as realistically as are grandfathers and 
uncles. The Garden of Eden and the flood do not seem milleniums 
away in the dim past but almost as vividly real as the happenings 
of today. 

To the outsider coming in, it is a source of wonder how 
universally religion is recognized in the Mountains. Practically 
everyone acknowledges its claims, whether he does anything about 
them or not. Practically everyone pays respect to religion--- 
the school people, the agricultural leaders, the business men, 
the public officials, and it is certain that a large percentage 
of them are sincerely religious. One senses a truly religious 
motive, for instance, in the work of many men and women in the 
agricultural agencies. 

Almost no one opposes or deprecates religion. Even the 
sinner in the Mountains is as convinced of the accepted doctrines 

) anyone else and will talk about them as a matter of course. The 

. ickedest man in the community will often befriend the preacher, 
give to the church and attend the revivals. Practically everyone 
expects to be converted some time before he dies, even though he 
may be living actively in sin now. 

Because of this universal respect for religion, most Mountain 
people would probably hesitate to oppose any form or expression of 
religion. Not nearly enough discrimination is exercised in religious 
matters. “ We don’t cull our preachers," said a plateau neighbor 
to me years ago. “ We listen to them all.” 

When in a thickly settled suburban community near Kingsport, 
Tenn., a loudspeaker used by one of the sects blared out its message 
until all hours of the night, and even when rival loudspeakers 
competed with each other in tones that could be heard two or three 
miles away, it did not seem to occur to people to protest. When I 
mentioned the matter to a member of another church he said, “It’s 

@: gospel. No one would object.” So, young women whom no one 
ows and who have no credentials can go through the streets of a 
plateau town collecting for a wholly unknown church of some little 
sect in a far distant town in another state, and the people will 
give. It is for a church. That is enough. 
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RELIGION IS PRIMARILY A LAY MOVEMENT. To a degree that is remark- n 
able, when compared with most parts of America, religion in the I 
Mountains is a lay movement. Many laymen are preachers. No one is c 
surprised when the religious neighbor begins to preach. On almost 
any job you are likely to be working alongside at least one preacher. r 


When calls for pastoral services come, he leaves his bread and butt 
work and goes to help. The fact that the immense Ford local of the 
United Automobile Workers contained more than 2000 lay preachers n 
in Detroit during the war gives some concept of the number of these 

men. Most of them were from the South; many of them were from the U 
Mountains. s 





Laymen and women carry on Sunday schools, often without any help 
from a trained minister. Men and women hold prayer meetings in their 
neighborhoods. Christian men and women are concerned with the souls 
of their neighbors and talk with them about religion. When a revival Cc 
is held, numbers of them can be counted on as helpers to seek out 
those who have not confessed Christ, bringing them forward in the 
meeting and praying with them. The newer sects that are making 
such rapid headway in the Mountains are essentially lay movements. 
With them the church services are quite regularly in the hands of 
laymen, who even have charge of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Altogether, the church in the Mountains has not been taken over 
by professional leaders nearly to the extent that it has been in most 
other parts of the nation. Possibly the people feel more strongly 
that it is their own church under these circumstances. 


~~ 





II 
Religion in the Mountains is not primarily a problem, though 

some of its expressions may be and some things that are called 
‘religious’ constitute serious problems for anyone who is concerned 
for a better life in the Highlands. However, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that many a mountain family has been sustained through 
years of struggle and hardship by a deep and sincere trust in God. i 
Many lives are true, valiant, patient, friendly and helpful because 
of simple Christian faith. 

Understanding these facts clearly, let us look at some of the 
religious attitudes that often tend to hinder genuine progress in 


the Highlands.... q@ 


HIGHLAND RELIGION DEMANDS AN EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCE. In one sense, 
the mountain man or woman demands immediate results in religion. To 
him, religion involves an emotional experience as one of the highest 
expressions of the religious life. ‘“ Getting religion’ through the 
medium of an emotional experience is, in itself, regarded as of 
supreme value. The Mountain man believes that religion is 
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mainly an inner experience, and he wants nothing to do with a 
religion that does not offer this. In a sense, he wants a religion 
of power. 

Unfortunately, however, too many are looking for some strange 
kind of power and for religious experiences that do not have much 

Oven with the rest of life. The preaching of salvation from 
Sin, meanness, selfishness and fear comes as a strange doctrine to 
most mountain people. 

Year after year, back in little school houses and churches I 
used to preach on variations of the theme---How do you know you are 
saved at all unless you are saved now, saved from meanness and 
selfishness and impurity and quarrelsomeness and jealousy and self- 
seeking and fear? But this preaching was received with much doubt 
and dissatisfaction by people who were used to glowing descriptions 
of future punishment in hell and future bliss in heaven. 

There did come a glad day, however, when I walked with Pa Watley 
out across his fields. Pa, who had once declared that book farmers 
couldn’ t teach him anything, had transformed his fields by the 
the application of the good farming methods learned from agricult- 
ural leaders we had brought into his community. As we walked, Pa 
said: “ Brother White, when you first came out here, I didn't 
know what you were talking about. But it is true, isn't it? Our 

@<1igion ought to save us from meanness and selfishness and fear.’ 


‘ 
( THIS 1S THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE 
RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES AND IDEALS IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. 

LOOK FOR THE SECOND IN THIS SERIES IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF 
THIS MAGAZINE. THE REV. EDWIN WHITE, AUTHOR OF THIS SERIES, 
WAS MINISTER OF THE COMMUNITY CHURCH, PLEASANT HILL, TENN., 
ON THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU, FOR MANY YEARS. HE WAS A LEADING 
SPIRIT IN ORGANIZING THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU COMMUNITY 
CONFERENCE, AND HAS BEEN ACTIVE IN THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL 
OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS. AT PRESENT, HE 1S MINISTER 

OF THREE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN AND NEAR KINGSPORT,TENN.) 
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the bull calf 


by George Scarbrough 


THE BULL CALF WAS ALL THAT WAS MINE ON THE WHOLE FARM. 

It had been mine since it came and Mom said she was tired 
of fooling with bulls. They weren’t worth their raising, she said. 
And I could have it, if I would teach it to take its milk from a 
bucket and later on to eat, when it grew large enough to be fed with 
the other cattle in the long shed beside the barn. 

You can sell him, she said, and pay for your schoolbooks this fall. 

That was enough for me. I had never had all of my books before. 
Either I studied with someone else or did without. Owning the calf 
meant that I wouldn’t have to be forever asking somebody to lend me a 
book so that I could get my lessons. 

So I took good care of Bull. I watered and fed him and led him 
about the farm, until he was the finest calf in the whole country and 
his shiny horns began to show in the tufts of hair above his ears and 
eyes. It was surprising how fast those horns grew, and how handsome he 
looked with them. Even Dad took an interest in his appearance and 
bragged to the neighbors about the fine calf on his farm. And it 
seemed that nothing could spoil the great happiness I felt in being 
the sole owner of such a wonderful creature. 

But Bull hooked dad one day, and the wind changed. Dad was outra 
and threatened my calf outright. I was frightened, and I talked to © 8 
Mom, who said Bull would probably have to be dehorned. I cried. 

Cutting off Bull’s horns would be like trimming a beautiful green tree 
down to its trunk and expecting it to be still beautiful and to grow. 
I couldn’ t imagine Bull with his head bloody and shorn. 





" 
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But Dad had his way. One day after dinner he called me to the 
front porch and said, After you plow the corn across the creek, 
I want you to come in and help me dehorn Bull. 
I started to argue, but the look in his eye silenced me. Nobody 
ould argue with Dad. 


Se 
All afternoon, as I plowed, I kept thinking of Bull and of what 
was about to happen to him. I was thinking of him when I heard the 
strange croak of pain and saw the flurry of soil at my feet. 





I stopped the plow and lifted the hind feet out of the ground, 
seeing the frog pierced through by the plowpoint. Blood stained the 
ground and my bare foot a flower-red. The beautiful scarlet run of 
it was alive on the earth. As I slid the carcass off the plow and 
buried it in the soft soil between the cornrows, I was sick---sick 
with the live, punishing color that would presently dye Bull’s head, 
too, as it had done my naked flesh. 

I lagged in the plowing. I rested at the ends, taking many 
drinks from the cold jug buried at the roots of the hackberry tree. 
It was well past the middle of the afternoon when I finally finished 
the small bottom, unhitched the mule, and started down the road 
toward the house. 

I’d rather sell him now than have his horns cut, I thought. I’d 

ather-give him away. I can do without books as I have before. It 
é.:: t hurt me. 

But I knew Dad would keep his word. He would dehorn Bull and I 
would have to help him. So when I came to the barn, I stayed there 
without going to the house, hoping against hope that he had had to 
go somewhere and would not be back before dark. 
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But he was watching from the porch, and came down soon after I 
I arrived. 
Well, he said, I see you took your time. Get that corn done? 
It’s strange it took you three-quarters of a day to plow an acre. 


mm 


Out to have finished it by dinner. 

I didn’ t say anything, but followed him around, watching him a 
collect the things he was going to use. 

Here, he directed, hold this. 

The saw he thrust into my hands filled me with fear. Bull was 
all that I had ever owned. I had never called another animal mine. 
And I was sure that what we were going to do would kill him. Many 
nights I had slipped down to the pasture to see him move in the 
starlight, hiding myself under the dark cedars so he would not be 
startled and afraid. I did not want Dad to put his hands on him. 

Dad, Dad, I said, let’s don’t do it! Let's don’t do it, Dad! 

Dad. said, Keep quiet, now! and he led Bull out of the stall and 
into the barnyard. Young black Bull, my calf, my only possession. 

Catching him deftly, Dad threw the calf upon his side, tying his 
feet so he could only struggle with a faint muscle movement under 
his sleek hide. I rubbed Bull’s shoulders and spoke to him, hating 
my job of putting my knees upon his neck to hold the head stationary 


oO. & -— * FSO 


for the saw. © 
At the first run of the saw, he bawled, rolled his eyes like 8 
veined blue marbles in his head; and a thin, white foam flecked his / 
mouth where his tongue lolled out in the dirt of the barnyard. 

The sight made me sick again. And Dad must have disliked his 
part of the job, too, for he grew hurried and cross. He cut into 
the quick of Bull’s head and the blood rose like a fountain, wetting 
both of us. Dad swore, flinging the horn away. He began to cut the 
other one, getting too close to the head again. 

Swearing violently and bemodning the luck of a poor man who had 
poor ways, he untied the suffering Bull and the calf got to his feet 
and staggered, bleeding, around the yard, his forelegs wet and 
shining with the blood. 

He‘ll bleed to death like that! I cried. I told you, Dad! 

I told you! 
Well, then, by God, you do something! I‘ve done all I know how! 
Dad screamed, his face working with anger against his clumsiness, 
and me, © 

He hasn’ t done a thing but the wrong thing, I thought, pitying 
Bull more than I loved Dad at the moment. And streaking towards 
the house in a run to get Mom, I wished I had left Bull in the high 
yellow pasture beyond Starr'Mountain two weeks before when Dad sent 
me to bring him home. Then he wouldn’t have got his hands on hin. 
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Better to let him starve than to pin him down and kill him with a 
saw. 
Mom brought bandages torn from one of her old sheets and bound the 
spouting, gaping holes in Bull’s head. But that did no good. I watched 
om work quietly while Dad stood by in anger and shame, finding 
etween them such a deep contrast, I wondered, even in my dismay, how 
they had ever managed to make a life together. Cautiously, with 
pain on her own face, Mom plugged the scarlet holes with cotton. 
Bull now was not so wild. He stood in the stable where he had been 
corralled and looked at us with dumb, questioning eyes, his forelegs 
braced against the wet stable straw. The blood ran wildly still in 
a shining rut from his forehead to his nose, and there was a steady 
dripping sound in the quiet summery stall. 
Mom said, Ellis, we’ll have to have some devil’s snuffboxes to 
stop this blood. Find 
some as quick as you can. 
I ran to the slope 
behind the house, trying 
to remember where I had 
seen the small pin- 
cushions growing. They 
were not there. I tried 
the hill behind the hog 
pen, frantically search- 
__ing, with my eyes close 
G— to the earth, knowing 
=— that if I lost Bull, 
not only did I lose my 
books for next year, 
but I lost my love for 
Dad as well. In the 
heart of a child, the reasons are not many, but are rooted deeply. 
I found the first snuffboxes behind the hogpen on the hill. Under 
the plantain and the weeds, the small, dusty things were growing. 
I gathered as many as I could find. Then I remembered the white- 
flint knoll under the cedars above the spring, and I ran there, 
my breath slipping on me now. There again I found the soft, spore- 


ack to the barn. 


@.:. : spheres standing in clusters; grabbing a handful, I raced 
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Mom dusted the rich brown dust into the red cavities, and it 
was wonderful to see how the blood slowed down in its pour and 
came to a small, diminishing drip under her wise hands. Bull knelt 
now on the wet,shining straw, too weak to stand; the eye questioning 
had ceased; only a heavy glaze lay like a film over the dark bull 
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eyes. There was almost no sound in the stall but my labored breathing. 
But Bull would live! Everything I had almost lost came back into 

the world with that knowledge. Dad was gruff and relieved, and we 

looked at each other with glad, but neutral eyes. But when Mom 

walked, small and bloody from the dark stall, I saw in her the eracs@) 

and height of angels. ))))) 


(The Author: George Scarbrough is a mountain author of 
increasing fame who lives in Etowah, Tenn., and who writes 
of life in the mountains of that region. His second book of 
poetry, THE COURSE IS UPWARD, has just been published by Dutton, 


and will be reviewed in the next issue of this magazine. ) 
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RECREATION Frank Smith, Editor 





Christmas School 


RECREATIONAL SCHOOL AT BEREA, DEC Z6-JAN. 1 
oe The fourteenth annual Christmas School for those interested 
in the folk arts of this region will be held at Berea College, 
Berea, Ky., Dec. 26-Jan 1. It is sponsored by the College and the 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers in cooperation with the Country 
Dance Society of America, Inc. 
The Christmas School, established to serve the Southern Highlands, 
is open to all persons interested in authentic American, English and 
Danish material, including the traditional dances, singing games, 
songs, tales and music of the Southern Highlands. 
The program will include Southern square dances and play party 
ames; New England and Middle West quadrilles and contra dances; 

glish country, sword and Morris dances; Danish country dances and 
singing games; children’s singing games; discussion of recreational 
questions; recorder playing and puppetry. 

Those who play musical instruments are invited to bring them. 

Tuition is $7.50 for those residing in the Southern Highlands and 
$15.00 for those outside the area. Early registrants may secure 
lodging in college dormitories. Meals will be served by the College. 

Leaders will include May Gadd, Beatrice McLain, Raymond (Bun) 
McLain, Edna Ritchie, Ruth White, Lelia Smith, Ethel Capps, Georg 
Bidstrup, Otto and Marguerite Wood, and Frank Smith. 

Application blanks and further information may be obtained by 
writing Frank H. Smith, Box 1826, Berea College, Berea, Ky.))))) 


) @ 
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LEONARD ROBERTS SHARES WITH US... 


fol iw F for tellini... ® « 


(((((THE SHORT ANECDOTE 1S WELL SUITED TO THIS AGE AND THIS COUNTRY, 
ALTHOUGH THIS AGE, AND ESPECIALLY THIS COUNTRY, ARE TOUCHOUS ABOUT THE 
REALISTIC AND THE OFF COLOR JOKE. THE FOLLOWING ANECDOTES (HAPPILY PUT 
TOGETHER INTO A KIND OF NARRATIVE) ARE NOT OFF COLOR, BUT THEY ARE OF 
THE “ PAT AND MIKE™ GENRE THAT ARE PLENTIFUL AND LIVELY IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
ANECDOTES TRAVEL AS DOES OTHER FOLK MATERIAL. | HAVE A PAT AND SAM 
ONE THAT IS OF EARLY TURKISH ORIGIN. ONE OF THESE BELOW (THREADING THE 
GEESE) tS FROM MUNCHAUSEN (Type 1889); LEAPING LIKE THE SQUIRREL 1S 
Type 1227 AND HAS BEEN COLLECTED IN FINLAND, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. 
Two BEREA BOYS HAD A HAND IN THIS SELECTION: BuRLEY BARGER FROM 
Perry COUNTY AND JOHN HAMMONS FROM KNOX CouNnTY, Ky....LEONARD ROBERTS) )))) 


Dick and Dock 


WELL, ONCE UPON A TIME there were two boys named Dick 
and Dock who lived upon a hill in an old house built 
out of logs. There was no water up there either. One morning they 
got up to get breakfast and the water bucket was dry. @ 

Dick said, Dock, go and get some water! 

O.K., said Dock. 

He got the bucket and pulled out. He walked about a mile and 
met a terrapin coming up the path. Well, he turned around and 
went back to the house and said, Dick, the spring is dry. 

Did you go down to it? said Dick. 

No, they was no use to go down to it. 

Why not? asked Dick. 

Because I met the dipper coming to the house,said Dock. 





All right, said Dick. We'll dig some taters and fry them 
for breakfast this morning. 

They got out and went to hunting for something to dig them 
with, but they couldn’ t find anything but two sticks of dynamite. 

Go and get a bucket, Dock. 

Dock got a bucket. Dick said, JI‘ll turn this bucket bottom @ 
uppards on the tater hill and put the dynamite under it. You 
light the fuse and set right here on it to hold it down. 
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I‘ll do that, said Dock. 


Well, they got everything ready and Dick stepped back. Dock lit 
the fuse. When the dynamite 
went off, it blowed Dock 
about twenty feet up in the 
air. The people all around 
laughed at him because he 

a. couldn’ t set down for about 
a month after that. 


\ 2) Well, after Dock got 
© over that, they decided to 
have a shooting match. They 
got their guns and went out 
~ ge —\ | if AS in the field. 
‘ Bde 4, xcs Well, said Dick, you 
AN shoot first. 

Dock pulled his trigger 
but his gun didn’t go off. 
Dick pulled his trigger to 
see if hisun would shoot, 
™® and he shot Dock. He thought 
sure he had killed him and 

e run home as fast as he could go. When he got to the house there 

was a Clock setting on the dresser and it was saying, tick, tock, 

tick, tock, and Dick thought it was saying, Dick shot Dock, Dick 
shot Dock. He said in an angry voice, If you don’t hush I'll throw 
you out the winder and break your back. 

Well, the clock kept on saying, Tick, tock, tick, tock. He 
grabbed the old clock and throwed it out the winder and hit an old 
woman right in the back. She let loose to squalling, Oh, my back, 
oh, my back! 

Dick yelled out, I told you I would throw you out the winder 
and break your back! 

The old woman got scared of him and run away from there a-flying. 








While Dock was getting over his gunshot, Dick thought he would 
get in plenty of wood for the winter. He hitched the old mules to 
the wagon and got his ax and went into the woods. He come to a big 

@™: and said to himself, There are enough wood in that tree to 
ast a whole year. He set to figuring how would be the easiest way 
to get the tree down and loaded. Finally he decided to put the 
wagon under the tree and cut the tree into the wagon. It broke the 
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wagon up and killed the best span of old mules in the country. He 
picked up his ax and started back home broken hearted. 


He came upon a pond full of geese and wanted some of them for 
supper. He decided that he could jump into the pond and go around 
under the water threading the geese on a string. That was the way 
to have roast goose for supper. He jumped in and started stringing 
their feet together. And when he got a lot of geese threaded, they 





rose and flew away with him. They flew way up in the air with him 
and stopped and stood still. Dick said to himself, How in the world 
am I going to get down from heré? He took out his spudge of a 
knife and cut the line. He fell and wedged his head between two 
rocks. He couldn’ t get out noway. So he cut his head off and went 
to the house and got a grubbing hoe and come back and dug his head 
out. Then he carried it to the house and sewed it back on. 

When Dick and Dock got over them scrapes, they thought they 
would go a-squirrel hunting. They got out on top of the hill. Dock 
was standing by a big tree, and he asked Dick, 

What is this tree standing on? 

Dick said, On the ground. 

Dock said, What is the ground standing on? 

Dick said, On a rock. 

What is the rock standing on? 

Dick said, Giant holding it up. 

What is the giant standing on? 

How far down do you think I've been? Dick yelled. 


Well, they went on around the ridge and saw a squirrel. Dick said, 
You stay here with it, Dock, while I go to the house and get a gun to 
kill it with. 
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I'll do that, said Dock. 

Dick pulled out for the house. When he got gone Dock thought he 
would climb the tree and catch the squirrel while he was gone. Up 
the tree Dock went after the squirrel, but the squirrel jumped out 

f the tree. Dock said to himself, JI can jump as far on my two big 
legs as that squirrel can on its four little ones. So he jumped 
after it and killed himself. 

The people found him before Dick got back, and they dressed him 
up and started out of the hills with him. When Dick came back and saw 
him, he said, I wish I had stayed up there with the squirrel this 
time. 

Why? asked a man. 

Well, he is dressed up like the President of Washington, D. C. 

He didn’ t know that Dock was dead until he went on with them and 
saw him buried. Dick was still alive the last time I heard from 
him. ))))) 


(LEONARD ROBERTS !S A NATIVE OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS AND GREW UP AMONG 
THE FOLK TALES HE NOW COLLECTS. HE HAS TAUGHT SCHOOL FOR SEVERAL YEARS 
IN THE MOUNTAINS AND tS NOW A GRADUATE STUDENT AND INSTRUCTOR AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. HIS FOLK TALES ARE A REGULAR FEATURE OF THIS 


& MAGAZINE. ))))) 


it’s the little things 


that count... 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY... 





..-I look upon it as a treasure when it comes into my home 
every quarter, North Carolina...It is about the only one of 
a hundred or more magazines that we see that I read from 
cover to cover Ohio...We would not want to miss even one 
issue of it. Illinois.. I certainly hope that such a delightful, 
@oteresting and helpful magazine will be able to continue. 
Kentucky...The summer number was particularly fine. Illinois. 





MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK makes a Christmas gift that will be 
appreciated all year long!! $1.00 per year. 
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2X He moved his chaar up to my sie, 
His Fancy pleased me well. ‘ 
] thought the spirit moved tum 
) # Some handsome tale to t2U- O,some... 
3 O,there he sat the lwelong might, 
And naver aword did SA): 
With mony a sigh and bilfer groar 
He ofttimes wished for day, O, he----- 


A The chickens they begun to crow, 
And daylight did apbeax 
How dye do, good morning, Sir, 
I'm glad to sez you here , OF PR ee 


SHe was weary of the lwelong night, 
He was weary of his life. 
\¥ this t5 wht you call courting, boys, 
) * VU never take a wife. O, VU. -_-__ =... 


6 Aud when he goes im compan 
The Qicts all laugh sor Sport, 
Saying, Yonder goes thal ding -dand 
l 
He dont know how to court. fo... 


This old ballad is taken from the Pine Mountain Calendar for 
1952, called “A Year of Songs.” This 32 page calendar contains 
a folk song for each month, illustrated by Mrs. Burton Rogers, 
staff artist for this magazine. Several of the songs in this 
booklet were collected from students and neighbors in the early 
days of the Pine Mountain Settlement School. These calendars are 
) eo for immediate delivery and may be ordered from Pine Mountain 
ttlement School, Pine Mountain, Harlan County, Ky., for 50¢ 


per copy. ))))) 
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New Guild Members 





GUILD NOW HAS 223 


ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL 
| AND CENTER MEMBERS. 7 a 





FIFTEEN NEW MEMBERS were voted into the Guild at the Fall 
meeting. This group represented approximately 60% of 
those who applied for membership. Those admitted included: 


ENAMELLING 
Mr. Robert M. Boarts, R. 3, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cox, R.14, Crystal Lake Rd., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss Virginia Dudley, Rising Fawn, Ga. 


WEAVING 
Mrs. Eulalia Burns, Penland, N. C. 
Miss Thelma Stoner, Celo, N. C. 
Mrs. Agnes M. Shahan, R. 6, Box 73, Sevierville, Tenn. 








POTTERY Ss 
Miss Betty Johansen, St. Albans, W. Va. r 
Miss Alma Sanford, Clinton, Tenn. i 

b; 

WOODWORKING ‘ 
Mr. Homer Ledford, Berea College, Berea, Ky. ia 
Mr. Clingman Miller, Boone, N. C. h 
Mr. John H. Weyer, R. 2, Box 81, Asheville, N. C. 

le 

JEWELRY in 
Mr. Ralph Morris,Sr., 940 Tunnel Road, Asheville, N.C. | M: 

tl 

LEATHER il 
Mrs. Phyllis Tyler, Celo,, N. C. 

| 

BRAIDED RUGS @ 

Mrs. Madeline Fulton, Blowing Rock, N. C. I 

DOLLS 


Holly Dolls, % Miss Helen Bullard, Ozone, Tenn. 
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New Guild Director Reports 


by Louise L, Pitman, Director 
The Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild. 


COMING BACK into the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 

after an absence of six years,is an exciting experience, 
for the signs of growth and development are to be seen on every 
hand. They were certainly much in evidence at the recent fall 
meeting of the Guild at Penland, N. C. Among the foremost of the 
new ventures to come before the meeting was the Parkway Craft 
Center at Blowing Rock, N. C. 


rt of Miss Lucy Morgan and the Guild to become associated in 


) eS Back of that lies the story of many years of effort on the 
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some way with the National Parks. Old-time Guild members will 
recall past discussions on the subject. Eventually, due to the 
interest of the National Park Service, we were granted the right, 
by the concessionnaire in the Shenandoah Park, to establish shops 
at Big Meadows and at Skyland. We have watched them grow with the 
seasons and were gratified to learn at Penland that the past summer 
has been the bestever. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway hovered over the horizon as a coveted 
location for a craft shop, but the ways and means always seemed 
insurmountable until this past summer, when through the office of 
Mr. Sam P. Weems, Superintendent of the Parkway, we were offered 
the privilege of opening the craft center in the large and 
impressive home of the late Moses A. Cone. His estate of 3600 acres 
had recently been given to the National ParksService and in a 
setting of rare beauty we “set up shop” on the first of August. 

e opportunity of opening a shop on the Cone estate fairly burst 
pon us last summer and it was not unti] the time of the Fair that 
we decided to undertake the venture. Fortunately for us, 








Ralph and Ernestine Smith (above) of Bryson City, N.C., were 
willing to head it up. 





Never has the Guild had a finer opportunity to present in one e 
venture a more rounded picture of its program and ideals. Dp 
The primary objective of the Center is to educate tourists, summer T 
dwellers and native highlanders to the possibilities of growth W 
and creativity in crafts. Much of the thinking and planning of m 
such a center that would preserve and extend the best craft tradi- p 
tion was done by Mr. Weems. i 

During the time that the Center was open last summer, several a 
Guild members acted as demonstrators. Visitors were given every 
opportunity possible to try their hands at some crafts. Some were R 
given a chance to try hooking a rug; others tried weaving. Four 
generations in one family from Boone, N. C., sat down at a loom hi 
to experience the pleasures of throwing a shuttle. a 


One week a craftsman whittled animals with his penknife, while f 
at another time a craftswoman arranged a wild flower display from * & 
the region and then demonstrated the use of flowers as designs for 

s 


stationery. 

The single month last summer was all too short to include 
demonstrations from every field, but plans are already being made re 
for a full program next summer. TI 
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As Mr. Weems explained at the fall meeting, the Park Service is 
interested in preserving and extending the folk culture of the 
Highlands wherever it can make a contribution to contemporary 
American life. Since this has long been an aim of the Guild, we 

ay look forward to a better understanding and wider influence of 

a organization through this center. 

The Cone estate is admirably suited to receive and interest 
visitors. Miles of bridle paths and foot trails run through it, and 
views of the surrounding mountains can be found on every side. The 
manor house, which overlooks Blowing Kock, furnishes ample room for 
demonstrators, craft displays, and sales rooms. 

The Park Service has offered the help of a specialist in arranging 
the Frances Goodrich collection of crafts gathered many years ago, 
and we hope to have this available to the public by next summer. 

The Center will be open for at least three months in 1952, so our 
members are assured another good reliable summer market. Sales last 
summer far exceeded all expectations. In addition, those who are 
demonstrators will have an unusual opportunity of meeting a great 
number of people who are interested in crafts. Through the years 
the Parkway Craft Center will increasingly become a stimulating 
influence in that corner of the Mountains. 
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) Gu: AND EDUCATION MERGED | 
Coming to the Guild office as Director, it is good to find equal 

emphasis on Education and Sales as the component phases of our 
program. The Craft Education Program will no longer be known as such. 
The office will try in every way possible to integrate the program. 
We can be a clearing house for problems as well as for sources of 
materials and equipment; we can furnish information about the 
production or marketing of crafts; serve as liaison between Guild 
shops and members, and bring them into closer touch with each other 
and with the public at large. 


| REGIONAL GROUPS ADVOCATED 
Out of a paid-up membership of 208 centers and individuals, we 
had 44 members at the fall meeting. An additional 70 proxies gave us 
a quorum. This illustrates the difficulty of getting a good attendance 
| from a membership that is scattered over parts of eight states. Even 
oxville, the center of our area, is a goodly distance for many of 
& to reach. As a result, both the Guild and the members who can not 
attend meetings miss out. 
The meeting led by Jane Glass and David Lawton upon forming 
regional groups within the Guild raised a great deal of interest. 
They pointed out that small groups within easy distance of 
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a central meeting place might come together once a month or every 
other month, as they wish, and thus provide the opportunity for 
getting together. Such meetings would serve to introduce members 
to each other in a given area and acquaint them with general Guild 
problems and policies. 

Regional groups could organize their own local exhibits, hold & 
workshops, attract more members, develop markets and uphold better 
standards within their area. Perhaps most important of all, such 
groups will make it possible for more individuals to have an active 
share in the work of the Guild. Once under way, these groups would 
strengthen the larger Guild, and undoubtedly increase its growth 
and prestige. 

The fall meeting voted to. encourage regional groups, but 
fortunately no details or regulations were laid down, for it was felt 
that they must spring up in natural areas and be free to grow as 
conditions warrant. It is hoped that we will hear reports of some 
regional groups at the spring meeting. 


STANDARDS RAISE SPIRITED DISCUSSION 

Another evidence of progress through the years was the spirited 
discussion upon standards. Members are more and more becoming aware 
of the need of upholding the highest standards in our crafts and of 
the fact that our standards are gradually being lifted. Membership 
the Guild means considerably more today than when we organized. 
Because of this, we are concerned to help potential members before 
they apply for entrance. There were many ideas as to how this could 
be done. The Standards Committee said that they will try particularly 
to give constructive criticism in rejecting an applicant, and that 
they are ready, as a committe, to discuss standards with those who 
need help. In the future, the committee will do its judging two or 
three weeks ahead of the Guild meeting, in the hope that being less 
rushed they may be more helpful to applicants. 


FAIR DATES SET 

Discussion of the Craftsman’s Fair is always a lively subject at 
Guild meetings and this year was no exception. The Guild voted to 
accept the invitation from Asheville and hold the 1952 Fair in the 
City Auditorium. Since then the definite dates have been set: 


Monday through Friday - July 21-25,1952 3 


Write these down on your calendar now. ))))) 
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